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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 11, 1886. 


At this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remem- 

er that to make home attractive nothing adds more 
than neat and pretty wall papers. We are offering 
handsome Gold Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper 
grades at equally low prices. Samples sent free. 

A. L. DIAMENT & (Co., 
1206 Market street, Philadelphia. 





Amos HILLBORN & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


We show this season a line of Moquettes, Velvets, Body 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 

Mogquettes, $1.35 to $1.50. Special attention is called to 
our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 
to 80 cents. 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, 


1307 Market Street. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 








Visiting Cards, 


Ss SERRE SEE aE 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


8. R. RICHARDS 
2212 Wallace Street. 


1541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
(In all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- {Clement M. Biddle, 
LY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, } Hijiwyn Parrish. 








SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EH YE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSE8 
Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 CusstnuT Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UN DERTAKER. 








1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELRHIA. 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Tree, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


house-furnishing purposes. 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be wnifornly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DGWICK Six 





T hese 


and durable. 
and fitted to 


Pvv 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Mark 
ufacturers 


Sold by 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at man 
Send for price list and full descriptions. 


length desired. 





Wire Fencing, 


The above cut shows how it is woven, in meshes 

4x7, and rr oe the strongest steel ze 
van 0 it will not rust, and is made 

from 18 to 70 in le, with heavy margin wires at 
pa bottom, An en of oy upon one of these 
yin Pas ugh fs whole wid ah and a 50- 
nce will stand a strain o 20,000 

poont 3 therefore a sure barrier to : 


hort notice, and any 


are driven in the ground. 


wns, 
houses, cemet: an it 
qualed,_ The “* SEDG WICK Ga °? made 
of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, de l come 
petition in lightness, neat stre durability 
and cheapness, Our SEDG WICK STRETCH. 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market prices, 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 


Suitable for any kind of 


order at 8 





CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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r. PHiLADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES, and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS, 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
P INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
c BHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
GEO. . — Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. . Solicitor. 


Directors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H 
Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 
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OOPER & CON ARD YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
C ; eee 
y S A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
. MarKeEt & NINTH Sts., PHILADELPHIA : 
8. E. Cor. M . ’ ” | tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
Carry always a full line of announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 


and Philanthropic subjects; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, First-day School Work, etc. Terms, 50 cents per annum; single 


R copies5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 
HOSIERY UNDERWEA ; Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
‘ ‘ ‘ibe. 
And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, | ‘ “Scribe sidieanianiitailiniiia 
as well as all kinds of EDITORIAL STAFF. 
W. G. Brown, S. P. ZaVITz, Isaac WILSON, 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS Lizzig StoveR, EpGARM.ZaviTz, SERENA MINARD. 


W. G. Brown, Lonpon, ONT., Managing Editor, 


used by everybody. 8. P. Zavitz, CoLDsTREAM, ONT., Treasurer and Business Cor- 
a eee respondent. 











sos WM. HEACOCK, a4~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
™ to see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
7 Lam in communication with all 
@ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’S F. CH A S. EICH EL 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 


oo for the young, may meet with the best success.” BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 

















A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as Suees 4 Generanen, 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, ba 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The L YDIA A. Morpzy, 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, PLAIN and FANCY MIILINER. 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 


ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ja@s-When our readers answer an adver- 


tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
advertisement in this paper.~@a (2 doors below Green.) 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
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To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-DAY SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
IN NEED OF BooKS FOR THE YOUNG: 


The Frrzenps’ Book AssocraTIon, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


IA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, 1st month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, LimITEp, 
Anna S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

~* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 

venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 











OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 

town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 

dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[ADEs FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness, 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


LPGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 











CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


sae G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


ANTED.—For the Schofield School, Aiken, 8. C., 
aman to take charge of the Industries. One who knows 
something of Printing, and can direct manual labor. 
Address MARTHA SCHOFIELD, 
Mill River, Henderson Co., North Carolina. 


[wo SMALL FARMS AT PUBLIC SALE. 
Fifth day, Ninth month 23d, 1886. 56 acres and 28 acres. 
Adjoining Friends’ Meeting house property at Little Britain, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., half a mile from Rail Road Station. Good Build- 
ings. Very desirable properties for a Friend. 
Levi K. Brown, Assignee and Agent, Goshen, Pa. 











(PEACHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 
assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 











FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, Newtown Square, Pg: 
Or to 
THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIpDLk, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 
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OODSTOWN ACADEMY. 


A Boarding and Day School under care of Friends. Ajj 
others admitted. Thorough and careful instruction. Students 
prepared for College, Teaching or Business. For circular con. 
taining full particulars, testimonies from Pres. E. H. Magill of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia High School, 
J. Y. Burk, Sec. University of Pennsylvania, opinions of former 
patrons, etc., address, 

A. C. Norris, A. M., Woopstowy, N, J, 


OHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Friends’ Boarding School for Both Sexes which is ex. 
pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new, 
There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 
nearly completed. Thirty-two miles from N. Y., 5 from Sing- 
Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per year, $225. Address, 


S. C. CoLLins, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y, 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


. A boarding*and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 





APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

13th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 

, Beautiful Location. A full Academic and Collegiate Course of 

Study. 





TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


*,* For Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and Day 
Schoo! for girls, 1202 Race street, Philadelphia, will reopen 
Fourth day, Ninth month 29th, 1886. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 CHILDREN. 
14th year. Ages4to13. Opens 9th month 6th. Thorough 
instruction, careful training, mild discipline, every home com- 
fort. Can remain tke entire year. 
SaRAH E. FELL, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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ABIDE WITH US. 
A PERSIAN fable says: One day 
A wanderer found a lump of clay 
So redolent of sweet perfume, 
Its odors scented all the room. 
“ Who art thou?” was his quick demand. 
“ Art thou some gem from Samarcand, 
Or spikenard in this rude disguise, 
Or other costly merchandise ?” 
“Nay! Iam but a lump of clay.” 
“Then whence this wondrous sweetness—say ?” 
“ Friend, if the secret I disclose, 
Ihave been dwelling with the rose.” 
Sweet parable! And will not those 
Who love to dwell with Sharon’s rose 
Distil sweet odors all around, 
Though low and mean themselves are found ? 
Dear Lord, abide with us, that we 
May draw our perfume fresh from Thee! 


—Selected. 


THE NEED OF A SOCIETY OF FRIENDS: 
THE question whether or no the Society of Friends 
is in danger depends on this other question—wheth- 
er or no it stands for anything not otherwise repre- 
sented. Is there any testimony of value which would 
disappear with it if it went out of existence? No 
one of us who knows and loves our Society would 
answer this question in the negative; and in answer- 
ing it in the affirmative one implies the course that 
must be taken if the organization is to be permanent. 
If we stand for a truth our success will be in the 
measure that we represent it truly. I wish to speak 
of what the true thing which we represent is, and 
also of what it is not. In so doing I do not speak for 
the Society, but only for myself as one who takes a 
deep interest in its success. 

The Society of Friends, then, does not stand for 
any man or set of men. From this claim so often ad- 
vanced by our members, we should learn that we 
may be too anxious to prove that we have the au- 
thority of those who founded our sect. Their con- 
clusions were the results of their best thoughts, no 
doubt; but their claim to high honor consists not in 


1 This address was read at the conference called by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, upon the occasion 
of the recent session of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, at Goose 
Creek. Our friend, J. J. C., of Mendon Centre, N. Y., in forward- 
ing a copy says, ‘‘it appeared to me so full of good thoughts and 


80 well expressed that it was worthy of more extended circula- 
tion.” 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 11, 1886. 





JOURNAL, 
Vol. XIV. No. 711 


having thought well in all things, but in that while 
“ proving all things” many of their thoughts have 
been found good. To these only should we hold fast. 
Because a man knows much of finance he is not ne- 
cessarily an adept at farming; that George Fox wasa 
man spiritually minded, and saw clearly spiritual 
truths which to others were obscure, does not make. 
him authority on toilet, manners or language in the 
nineteenth century ; that Wm. Penn was a fine speci- 
men of the Quaker of the olden time does not make his 
theology infallible. We need more original thought 
and less leaning on the fathers. The truths that they 
won we should win not inherit; the wrongs they 
fought and conquered in their generation we should 
fight and conquer in ours. Wrong changes its form 
only as time goes on, not its essence, and the struggle 
for right is not less valuable than its object. Of course 
the thought of good men is always worthy of respect ; 
but it is poor respect to anchor ourselves to the letter 
of their precept instead of following in the spirit of 
their example. In this connection too I may add 
that I think we should, as a society, avoid any pecu- 
liarity of dress or manner which would distinguish 
us as Friends to the mere observer; and this, not 
only because we are’ counseled not to make our reli- 
gious duties observed of men, but chiefly because 
such things veil our testimony and injure our influ- 
ence. Men are too prone at best to confuse form with 
principle to the exclusion of the latter. And further 
such a course may repel from alliance with us those 
whom it is our duty to attract. 

Another thing that we do not represent is any sys- 
tem of theology—any form of doctrine. It is my 
earnest conviction that theology—the attempt to re- 
duce truth to formulas—has absolutely nothing to do 
with religious experience, and is destructive to the 
feeling which should be at the foundation of all reli- 
gious organizations. My proof for this assertion is 
that wherever doctrine has been made fundamental 
in such bodies, there has invariably been discord and 
confusion. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Our doctrine was built up from the pure spiritual re- 
ligion of Jesus. That system of traffic in good and evil 
was established by the Catholic Church ofthe middle 
ages. When this church was selling the right to do 
wrong, it was only carrying out with perfect consist- 
ency one important doctrine which the art of man 
had wrought out of the truth of God. Luther’s re- 
volt was against the corruption of the church— 
against the doing wrong, not the thinking wrong, for 
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he differed little in theology from Rome. Assuch it 
was a success, for men saw that his followers preached 
righteous living. When, however, his generation had 
passed away on whom the “sinfulness of sin” had 
been deeply impressed, men began to look again to 
the thirty-nine articles for salvation instead of to the 
law of God in their hearts, and separation into sects 
followed asa matter of course. To what did the early 
Puritans owe the success of theirefforts to live godly 
lives? To this, that, having a written code of theol- 
ogy, which they inherited from their fathers, they 
had also an unwritten code of righteousness, im- 
pressed by persecution and by experience of the ut- 
ter ineffectuality of mere belief to salvation, and 
as the former code took precedence and the latter fell 
away, there followed again the splitting into sections, 
—and the harsh unlovely lives of those who executed 
the Salem witches, drove Roger Williams to the In- 
dians, and opened the straight gate to the early mar- 
tyrs of Quakerism. 

Finally our own Society, while never denying cur- 
rent theology, built its church on right doing,—peace 
on earth and good will to men,—that we love God 
with our hearts and our neighbor as ourselves. And 
when dissensions arose, resulting in the division of 
the early part of this century, what was at the foun- 
dation of the whole trouble? The same thing that 
has interfered between man and his Maker in all his- 
tory—the different understandings of different men. 
One who reads the history of that time cannot fail to 
be impressed with the fact that the opposing parties 
hardly differed at all in verbal expression; only in 
what they meant, or thought they meant, by their 
words. All the further divisions in the other branch, 
all the dissensions in our own have been due to this 
same serpent in the garden, our people seeking to eat 
of the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil instead 
of listening to the voice which speaketh in the cool 
of the evening. Men have yet to learn, apparently, 
that every man is in a hopeless minority on all mat- 
ters of intellectual belief even in the exact sciences, 
and more on matters so indistinct as religious theo- 
ries. In claimingabsolute correctness one claims a 
more special and partial revelation to the individual 
than any sect ever believed in. From this thought 
we should learn charity for such differences, realizing 
that different minds operating on the same truths— 
different machines elaborating the same materials— 
must produce different results. A bit of steel may 
come out a spring or a pin according to which instru- 
ment seizes it ; it will be the same piece of steel in eith- 
ercase, The thing to avoid then is doctrine. Our 
fathers have wisely refrained from requiring any set 
of opinions, and we should continue and complete 
their work. This is as far as possible from saying 
that we should deny any doctrine, but as the most 
honest will inevitably differ in such matters we 
should allow the broadest liberty of individual judg- 
ment. Any course which creates contention among 
honest thingers is a wrong course; any religious so- 
ciety which cannot contain all who are true to them- 
selves, is ona wrong foundation. “ In essentials unity, 
in non-essehtials liberty, in all things charity.” True 
faith in God will teach that all those things are non- 


essentials concerning which many good men can be 
of many minds. 

Turning from what we must avoid, to what we 
must retain, it seems to me that the one essential 
thing upon which we all agree—concerning which 
there has never been any difference of opinion and 
which has never brought about a division—is the fact 
that God speaks to every one who will listen, telling 
him what is the right thing to do. This and the do- 
ing that right thing is our religion. The “Christ 
within,” “the Holy Spirit,” “the light,” “the word,” 
all these are names which have been given to this 
monitor; and weshould remember that it is the thing 
itself, not the name, which is important. Moreover 
it is sometimes necessary to translate old thought in- 
to modern language in order to prevent the form from 
taking the place of the substance. As generationsof 
men pass away and give place to new, so old mean- 
ings pass away and give place to new, and expres- 
sions no longer mean what they once did. Things 
that once were true are true no longer, and must be 
reworded to renew their truth. Seeing these things 
we should be careful on the one hand not to offend 
our brother by using expressions that seem to him 
harsh and forbidding, and on the other not to be of- 
fended by our brother because his language is not 
our language. ~- 

There is an anomalous position taken by Friends 
of late years, concerning the spread of their truths. 
How the opinion ever came to be held among us that 
we should not be a proselyting people, is simply in- 
comprehensible. Ifwedostand fora truething, what 
is our society for, if not to show it to the world? We 
would hardly dare claim that this truth is given us 
for our exclusive benefit. Our members bave been 
much favored in this world’s goods, and it would al- 
most seem that this pursuit had crowded out the more 
important one of “seeking first the kingdom of right- 
eousness;”’ that spiritual laziness and selfishness has 
originated this untenable theory. Surely nowherein 
the life or teachings of Jesus can be found any sup- 
port for such a delusion. If we are not a proselyting 
people it is to our discredit. If we especially ofall 
the world see clearly a great principle and fail to pro- 
claim it in word as in life, we are unprofitable ser- 
vants. Weare hidingourtalents in the earth, where, 
so far from increasing, moth and rust will corrupt, and 
the thieves of worldliness break in and steal. So 
shall we return to our master with empty hands hay- 
ing lost even that which he gave us. By no means 
should we make our religion offensive, or crowd it in 
where it does not belong ; but this is the life we have 
to live; religion is of this world, not of a world to 
come, and in it we must avoid worldliness and other 
worldliness alike. Each must work out his own sal- 
vation here, not by swallowing this, that and the oth- 
er belief, but by living this, that and the other belief. 
And in defining “life” we should not neglect the one 
commandment which the Great Teacher substituted 
for the decalogue, because it includes that and much 
more: “A new commandment give I unto you, that 
ye love one another.” 





Tue mind is the atmosphere of the soul.—Joubert. 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
OHIO Yearly Meeting opened on Second-day morn- 
ing, 30th ult. Upon calling the names of representa- 
tives in men’s meeting, all were present except one, 
for whom a reason was assigned. 

Minutes were received for Friends in attendance 
from other yearly meetings; for Matilda J. Under- 
wood, a minister from Miami Monthly Meeting, en- 
dorsed by Miami Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, setting 
her at liberty to attendthe Yearly Meeting, and Short 
Creek and Stillwater Quarterly Meetings. For Zeph- 
aniah Underwood and Elizabeth Davis, elders, and 
companions of Matilda J. Underwood, from Miami 
Monthly Meeting. For Charles E. Lukens, a mem- 
ber of Miami Monthly Meeting, and for William 
Lamborn, aminister from Wapsinonoc Monthly Meet- 
ing, lowa. Several Friends were present from other 
yearly meetings, without minutes including Ann 
Packer, from Indiana Yearly Meeting, John Wildman 
and wife, Isaac Pyle and wife, John Zorns and wife, 
Elisha Bassett and wife, John Bassett and wife, Da- 
vid Swayne, Samuel Jones, Edwin L. Pierce and 
others from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The attendance was about the usual size, nearly 
150 persons present in both meetings. ~ 

Epistles were read from Illinois, Indiana, Genesee 
and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, and a committee 
was appointed to prepare an essay of an epistle to 
send to the foregoing, as well as the other yearly 
meetings with which correspondence is held. 

Third-day morning. Ou behalf of the representa- 
tives Samuel Tomlinson reported they were united in 
proposing the name of Joseph S. Hartley for clerk 
and Daniel S. Richards for assistant clerk, with which 
the meeting united. In women’s meeting the clerk 
and assistant clerk were Jane Edgerton and Mercy 
J. Griffith. In men’s meeting epistles were then read 
from Baltimore and New York. After which the 
meeting was engaged in considering the queries with 
answers thereto. The following replies might be in- 
teresting: “ Friendsare clear of the manufacture, sale 
and use of intoxicating drinks, and a faithful testi- 
mony is maintained against the use of tobacco.” 
There are no schools under the care of Friends with- 
in the limits of the Yearly Meeting. A faithful testi- 
mony is maintained “eo hireling ministry. 
Friends are careful to live in the bounds of their 
circumstances, and not to involve themselves in busi- 
ness beyond their ability to manage. 

Fourth-day morning, a public meeting was held 
which was well attended, in which testimonies were 
borne by William Lamborn, Matilda J. Underwood, 
Edwin L. Peirce, and Levi Benson. In the afternoon 
the Yearly Meeting was again engaged in its regular 
business, and the subject for consideration in both 
men’s and women’s meetings being similar, they 
concluded te meet in joint Session. Reports were 
read from thé«@ommittee on Indian Affairs, which 
wascontinued. The cOmmittee on Philanthropic La- 
bor reported, and they were continued to be ap- 
pointed‘ out of the representative committee. The 
representative committee reported that they had pur- 
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chased the right, title and interest in that branch of 
Friends commonly called the “ Wilbur Friends” in 
the yearly meeting building at Mount Pleasant for 
the sum of $200. A memoir was then read for Rachel 
Benson, an esteemed elder, who reached an advanced 
age and maintained a lively interest in society to the 
very last, often appearing in public testimony. This 
was the only day in which more than one session 
was held. 

Fifih-day. The meeting was engaged in hearing 
reports from the committee to prepare an essay of an 
epistle to other yearly meetings. The committee on 
treasurer’s account reported the name of Abel M. 
Walker for treasurer, and proposed the sum of $500 
be raised for use the ensuing year. The meeting then 
again convened in joint session to prepare to hear 
the closing minute, and under a solemn covering sev- 
eral testimonies were borne and the feeling was ex- 
pressed by many Friends that all the sessions of the 
meeting had been harmonious and favored. E. 

Nore.—The date of the erection of the Yearly 
Meeting building at Mount Pleasant should have been 
1514 instead of 1801, and there seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the actual cash cost of the prop- 
erty. E. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BETHIAH HANCOCK. 
TO live within twenty-six days of 100 years is a rare 
experience and gives to the subject of this sketch 
unusual interest. 

Bethiah Hancock, daughter of Isaac and Ruth An- 
trim, was born at Bordentown, N. J., on the 9th of 
the Ninth month, 1786. Her father was of reckless 
habits until the latter part of his life. Her mother 
was a devout Friend and faithfully taught her chil- 
dren to read the Scriptures and to practice their pre- 
cepts. Here was laid the foundation of her Christian 
and intellectual life, for her schoolroom instruction 
was limited to six months. In 1812 she was married 
to Elisha Hancock, a descendant of Jobn Hancock ; 
this union lasted fifty-eight years, until 1870, when 
her husband died aged ninety-one years and three 
days. In 1815 a covered wagon conveyed the family 
and all their possessions over the Alleghanies into 
the wilderness region of Preble Co., Ohio. Here they 
lived—first in a log hut, and then in a large and com- 
fortable brick structure, the result almost entirely of 
her diligence as a tailoress. In 1852 they removed to 
Richmond, Ind., where her death occurred with the 
closing of the 13th of the Eighth month, 1886, mak- 
ing her aged 99 years, 11 months and 4 days. 

But her extreme old age is not sufficient reason 
for the general honor that was most justly bestowed 
upon her. Her bodily powers were great. Though 
disregarding many of the teachings presented by 
modern sanitarians, there were some principles ac- 
cepted early in her life and practiced until the end. 
Among these were activity, rest, self-denial and reg- 
ularity. She was a woman of unmeasured industry. 
The bodily feebleness of her husband made it neces- 
sary for her to assist in many of the duties of 
bread-winning as well as bread-making. She fulfilled 
her duties in the home, prepared food, clad the fam- 
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ily in home-made fabrics, plied the needle far into 
the hours of the night, making coats, teaching her 
daughters and other young women the art. In addi- 
tion to all this she made large quantities of butter and 
cheese and whatever else her ingenuity could devise ; 
then ordering the horses harnessed to her covered 
wagon she would make her regular trips, through 
frost and rivers to the Cincinnati markets, bringing 
back the return of money or articles of necessity and 
comfort for the home. 

Her industry never flagged, even in old age; she 
refused to accept the hospitality of friends, (some of 
whom felt under special obligations to her), but kept 
her own home, and until within a little more than a 
year of her death was unattended in all her require- 
ments. This remark of course will not exclude ap- 
preciation for many special acts of kindness per- 
formed by dear friends. 

She was highly intellectual, keeping abreast of 
the world in its thought, daily finding time for read- 
ing books of solid worth, especially the Bible. She 
was ever an interesting conversationalist and vol- 
uminous letter writer. 

She was grandly religious. Her whole life was 
governed and moulded by her acceptance of the 
principles of Friends. She walked with God, and, 
like the ancient prophet, hated shams and sin and 
loved righteousness. She was not afraid of the face 
of man, but rich or poor received, without respect of 
person, & faithful warning, if guilty of sin. She 
spoke if near, and wrote if faraway. A strong will, 
an unwavering faith, a bright hope, a fearless spirit, 
a praying heart, a deep unfailing love, enabled her 
to rear her five children in the love of God: to take 
to her maternal heart eight other motherless ones 
and lead them up to manhood or womanhood, to 
accumulate wealth and personally distribute a large 
part of it to the worthy poor, to counsel and en- 
courage young and middle-aged, to exhort the aged 
to faithfulness, to be present at religious meetings, 
thongh oft under great disadvantages. Her life 
closed in great peace: with full possession of con- 
sciousness and reason, she waited sweetly for the 
messenger to come and guide her soul to its ever- 
lasting home. Such a character is worthy of remem- 
brance and prayerful emulation. * 


THE GREEK AND LATIN THEOLOGIES. 
A MOST instructive and learned comparison of the 
leading beliefs of the early Greek and Latin Churches 
is found in the lectures delivered in Philadelphia, in 
1883, by Prof. Alexander V.G. Allen of Boston, and 
since published under the title “The Continuity of 
Christian Thought.” We think it will be of sufficient 
interest to our readers to print some extracts from 
the book. Prof. Allensays: “The Greck theology 
was based upon that tradition or interpretation of 
the life and teaching of Christ which at a very early 
date had found its highest expression in the Fourth 
Gospel; while the Latin theology followed another 
tradition preserved by what are called the synoptic 
writers in the first three gospels. The fundamental 
principle of Greek theology, underlying every prin- 
ciple which it assumed, was the doctrine of the 
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divine immanence,—the presence of God in nature 
in humanity, in the process of human history ; - 
Latin thought may be everywhere discerned ‘the 
working of another principle, sometimes known us 
Deism, according to which God is conceived as apart 
from the world, localized at a vast distance in the 
infinitude of space. By Greek thinkers the incarna- 
tion was regarded as the completion and the crown 
of a spiritual process in the history of man, dating 
from the creation; and by Latin writers as the reme- 
dy for a catastrophe by which humanity had been 
severed from its affiliation with God. With the 
Greek the emphasis was laid on the spiritual or 
essential Christ, who had always been present in 
human souls, who had become man in order that he 
might manifest the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; 
with the Latin, the tendency was to maynify ex- 
clusively the historical Christ, who had come at a 
moment in time and then departed, leaving the 
world bereaved of his presence. Revelation, accord- 
ing to the Greek theology, was a continuous process, 
—a law of the spiritual creation, by which God wag 
forever revealing Himself in and through the human 
reason; and reason itself was but the evidence in 
man of an immanent divine activity, of the light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
ewes The tendency of Latin theology was to 
regard the reason as untrustworthy and dangerous; 
revelation was viewed as the definite and final com- 
munication of a message, a “deposit” in a book or 
rule of faith, to be guaranteed by tradition, or 
handed down as an heirloom from age to age. 

“Tt followed as a necessary sequence from the first 
principle of Greek theology,—the doctrine of divine 
immanence,—that man should be viewed as havinga 
constitutional kinship with Deity; by the image of 
God in man was understood an inalienable heritage, 
a spiritual or ethical birthright, which could not be 
forfeited. Deity and humanity were not alien the 
one to the other, and it was their constitutional rela- 
tionship which made the incarnation not only possi- 
ble but a necessary factor in the process of redemp- 
tion. An opposite tendency was manifested in Latin 
thought; the tie which binds humanity to God was 
regarded as having been severed by Adam’s fall. . . 

“The end of Christ’s religion, as viewed by the 
Greeks, was the realizing of aspirations after a divine 
character,—the free imitation of God; as viewed by 
the Latins, it was obedience to an external law. 
Faith, in the Greek acceptation, was spiritual visicn, 
—the insight of the soul into eternal realities; in the 
Latin, it was primarily assent to eternal authority. In 
the comprehensiveness of the Greek estimate of Chri-t 
and his revelation, the salvation of which he is the 
author was not confined to those in union with the 
ecclesiastical organization, and his presence was seen 
working unconsciously in devout heathens in all ages; 
in the Latin scheme of redemption, salvability was 
not possible outside the communion of the visible or- 
ganization. The Greeks thought of eternal life as 
consisting in that knowledge of God and of Christ 
which carried with it the harmonious development 
of the whole man in the way of truth and righteous- 
ness; the lack or rejection of this knowledge was 
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death—the absence or negation of life. In the state 
of existence hereafter, the resurrection was conceived 
as the standing up again in the larger fulness of that 
immortal life which is in Christ. The Latin mind 
translated these conceptions into quantitative esti- 
mates: the resurrection was the revivifying of the 
identical particles of that body which had been laid 
in the grave and seen corruption ; eternal life became 
“unending happiness, and eternal death unending 
woe. 

“The two theologies which wethave contrasted do 
not stand to each other in the relation of the true to 
the false, but of the higher to the lower. Latin Chris- 
tianity was but the popularized version of Christian 
truth suited to the undeveloped capacity of the new 
races that were entering the empire, and alike 
adapted to the declining intellectual and spiritual 
forces of a people whose career of advance was over, 
and who were passing into the stage of senile weak- 
ness and decay. For the second childhood which 
was overtaking the old civilization, and for the first 
childhood in the history of the new, Greek theology, 
with its comprehensive range and its lofty spiritual- 
ity, was unsuitable. Under such circumstances it 
was a thing to be expected that Greek theology 
would show a tendency to Latinize, and the lower 
interpretation of spiritual truth be accepted in place 
of the higher. The Greek church still 
retains in its decayed and immobile condition the 
traces of its high descent. Despite its external 
resemblance to the Latin church, the ignorance of 
its clergy, or the superstitions and customs which 
repel the casual observer of its worship, there may 
still be seen in its standards and liturgies the ruling 
conceptions of those ancient masters of theology, 
Clement of Alexandria and Athanasius. No mission 
came to it as to its Latin neighbor to become the 
school-master to a new people with a high destiny; 
and yet, once in history, there came a revival of the 
study of Hellenic literature, which, while attended 
by grave evils, especially in the home of the papacy, 
became among the northern nations the precursor of 
the Protestant Reformation. The study of Greek 
became from that time the basis of a new learning for 
Latin Christendom. Then it appeared that the 
Greek church had, during all her apparent lifeless- 
ness, been assigned a providential role in history,— 
to preserve the ancient literature and hand it over 
when the world was ready to receive it. In the 
consolation which Milton felt when he found bhim- 
self debarred from the activities of life, there may be 
found the divine message to the apparently lifeless 
churches of the Orient,—“they also serve who only 
stand and wait.” 





In any family circle the gentle influence of one 
loving soul is sufficient to breathe around it an un- 
speakable calm; it has a soothing power like the 
shining of sunlight, or the voice of doves heard at 
evening. Do not fear that your influence 
will be small; no influence is small; but even if it 
were, the aggregate of small influences is far more ir- 
resistible than the most vigorous and heroic of iso- 
lated efforts.—Selected. 


CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 
[Joseph May, on a recent interesting occasion, thus de- 
fined his view concerning Christian Revelation—and with 
his definition we feel much unity.—Ebs.] 


I HAVE insisted on the validity of that knowledge 
of God which, for example, came to the Hebrew peo- 
ple,—to Jacob, when he called his resting-place “ Beth- 
el,” “God’s house;” to David, when he declared, “ Je- 
hovah is my shepherd, I shall not want;” to Isaiah, 
when he said, “The everlasting God, Jehovah, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
is weary. There is no searching of his understand- 
ing. He giveth power to the faint; and to them that 
have no might he increaseth strength;” to the whole 
Hebrew people, when again and again they built up 
their temple, and worshiped God as best they under- 
stood him. 

Now there is one instance of this kind so remark- 
able, so transcendently vivid, beautiful, inspiring, and 
instructive to others, that, as a matter of historical 
fact, it has made an unexampled impression on the 
feelings and faith of men. More and more clear and 
pure had the knowledge of God been coming to be 
among his people; and for a century or two it had, in 
their best minds, become very spiritual and beauti- 
ful. 

But, through what consenting circumstances we 
can never now tell, to this imperial soul such a reve- 
lation of God came as men have seen equal tokens of 
in no other. Jesus seemed to know God, asa man 
his friend, as the child its father; and his life so il- 
lustrated, his lips so exquisitely formulated and con- 
veyed this knowledge, that he has become, by per- 
fectly natural causes, the leader of men in the knowl- 
edge of God. As through the phenomena of the ex- 
ternal universe God reveals some attributes of his 
being to men’s minds, so through the experiences of 
a human soul, through the life which his presence 
with it enkindles, he especially may reveal himself 
to other hearts. What you cannot quite feel by your- 
self, you may perceive another man feeling. This 
feeling often helps yours. His faith may strengthen 
your faith. It is thus that, in all departments oflife, 
the leaders of men are elected to their leadership. 
Men feel truth in them which they cannot feel with- 
out them, or not so well. So they trust them and fol- 
low them, seeing through them what they can but 
imperfectly see apart from them. 

Now, in a manner, as I say, unexampled, this has 
been true in the case of Jesus. The presence of God 
in his soul has been practically and really a revela- 
tion to the souls of myriads of brother-men. Not 
only did his exquisite character furnish them new 
ideas of moral excellence, which they might ascribe 
to Deity; but the oneness of his soul with God 
brought God nearer to them. As he was deeply at 
one with God, God was richly presentin him; andin 
this reflection, through this lens, they were able to 
discern God, as they could not unaided. 

This is the substance of what has been called the 
revelation by Christ. The term “ Christ” means the 
“anointed one.” As thus at one with God, anointed 
by his spirit, Jesus was called by this term. It des- 
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ignates the spiritual man in him, in its union with 
God. And this spiritual manhood, united with God 
through faith, love, righteousness, became, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the vehicle of the knowledge of God to 
half the world. “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself.” 

To this peculiar fact, then, secondly, the Church 
stands as a witness. The Church grew up in virtue 
of its recognition of the knowledge which came to 
men through the knowledge of God and union with 
God to which Jesus attained, and which made him 
the Christ. It isa monument to the validity of this 
knowledge. Say, rather, it is the fruitful vine which 
from that seed grew up, branched into a hundred 
lands, and, still vital and growing, livesand grows in 
virtue of that knowledge as its sap. 

Certainly, this knowledge has not been sufficient 
to keep men from a thousand manifest and often ter- 
rible errors, from many and many asin, from many 
a present doubt. I say only that it has been real, va- 
lid knowledge. Its interpretations have been va- 
rious and discordant. But this remains, that there 
was, and the Church is called the Christian 
Church because we see that there was, a new, 
deeper knowledge of God spread abroad through the 
world from the Christ life, the Christ faith of Jesus ; 
and we accept this knowledge as valid. We accept 
the leadership of Jesus, because we feel that, in this, 
he had the truth in him ; and so he becomes to us a 
way ; becomes to us life. We surrender no freedom, 
we abandon no mental right or obligation ; but we, 
through conviction, accept our place in that stream 
of spiritual knowledge which, flowing eternally from 
God, flowing through the spiritual experience of 
Jesus’ own race, was so enlarged, re-inforced, illumi- 
nated by that which flowed into and again flowed out 
from the heart of Jesus. 


SELF HELP. 

[We find in a recent number of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer the following statement concerning some of the prac- 
tical work of the Schofield Normal and Industrial school at 
Aiken, S.C. It is as follows :] 

AIKEN, 8. C., Eighth month 11th, 1886. 
THE career of a young colored man of this place may 
prove of interest to your readers as illustrating the 
ability of the negro to acquire an education under 
disadvantageous circumstances, and to attain a re- 
spectable position in a community where he was so 
recently held in slavery. 

Edward J. Dickerson was born in Lexington coun- 
ty, 8. C., December 26, 1860. After their emancipa- 
tion his father removed the family to the town of 
Aiken, at which place he had labored before and dur- 
ing the war as a shoe-maker, paying to his owner a 
regular stipend for his time. 

In 1868 Edward was entered in the school opened 
that year by Martha Schofield, of Bucks county, Pa. 
He was placed in the primary department taught by 
Jennie Satterthwait. Two or three years later he en- 
tered the intermediate department under M. Scho- 
field; from this department he was transferred in due 
course of time to the grammar department under 
Kate Rodenbach, of New York city, and from this to 


the normal or academic department under Professor 
William T. Rodenbach, of New York city, completing 
the course prescribed by the faculty of this schoo] 
and leaving the same in 1880, having in the mean- 
while become skilled in the art of printing, having 
served his apprenticeship in the printing office of the 
Schofield Normal and Industrial School. 

Edward then entered the livery stables of his 
father as book-keeper. Meanwhile, he pursued his 
studies and saved his earnings in order to enter col- 
lege in the fall. Reverses of fortune had befallen 
his father, who had accumulated eight or ten thon- 
sand dollars’ worth of property, real and personal, 
and he was much involved in debt. Edward then de- 
termined to abandon his trip to Lincoln, continue to 
labor at home and apply his means toward the liqui- 
dation of his father’s debts and the securing of his 
property, and yet pursue his course under a private 
tutor, all of which he did with great satisfaction and 
effect. He served three years as foreman of the 
printing office and book-keeper of the Schofield Nor- 
mal and Industrial School. 

In the fall of 1883, Mr. Dickerson, having just re- 
turned from the Colored Men’s National Convention, 
held at Louisville, Ky., as a delegate from South Car- 
olina, he received a telegram from Columbia, 8. C., 
notifying him of his election as a teacher for the City 
Graded Schools of that city, to which place he re- 
paired directly and entered upon his duties in the 
Howard School, of which the late Professor William 
M. Dart was principal. 

The following week, October 13, 1883, he matricu- 
lated in the law school of Allen University of Colum- 
bia, 8. C., of which Professor D. A. Straker was dean, 
etc., graduating with distinction in 1885. Mr. Dick- 
erson then appeared before the State Supreme Court 
to be examined for admission to practice law in that 
State. Standing a very creditable examination— 
third in a class of fifteen whites and two colored—he 
was duly qualified and admitted, and is now practic- 
ing law in the town of Aiken, S.C. His manly de- 
meanor and dignified deportment have won for him 
the uniform ccurtesy of the people, bar and bench. 
He has gained distinction as an essayist and public 
speaker, having written many essays and delivered 
many addresses in the interest of popular education 
in various parts of his State. 

Mr. Dickerson is now vice president of the South 
Carolina Teacher’s Association, a position which he 
has held for two years. The progress of the common 
school system in South Carolina by a thorough or- 
ganization of the colored teachers, and there are 
1,200 or 1,500, owes much to the energy of such men 
as Professor William M. Dart, C. C. Scott, R. M. Alex- 
ander, E. J. Dickerson and others. 

Mr. Dickerson was : st year a member of the fac- 
ulty of the State Normal Institute of South Carolina, 
and also business manager of the Institute Journal, 
which added much to the popularity of the institute 
and served no small part in rousing the teachers of 
his State to a sense of consecration to, preparation 
for, and personal fitness in their sacred calling. His 
duties were performed with so much proficiency as 
to receive special mention from the State Superin- 
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tendent of Education in bis annual report to the 
State Legislature. 

To this position in life he has attained unaided 
by the charity of his friends or the purse of his pa- 
rents, earning through all of the stages herein men- 
tioned a sufficient amount to pay his expenses and 
now to have a few dollars securely invested that he 
may draw upon on a rainy day. Such a career is 
worthy of emulation. Ss. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 37. 
NintH MontrvH 19TH. 
JESUS INTERCEDING. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—“‘ He ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.’’—Heb. 7; 25. 


READ John 16 ; 3-21, Revised Version. 

WHEN Jesus had spoken all these words and the 
little band were bowed under the weight of the im- 
pending trial that was so soon to be the portion of 
their beloved teacher and friend, what more could 
he do for them than to commit them to the care of 
that Father who during all his ministry amongst 
them had heard and answered his petitions? The 
occasion is too sacred to be intruded upon even in the 
recital, except as we endeavor to realize in a measure 
who it was that thus bowed before the Holy and In- 
finite One, and the breadth and comprehension of 
his petition. 

And let us take courage as we call to mind that 
Jesus, of whose life of devotion. and whose lessons of 
truth and wisdom we have for these many weeks 
been studying—that this holy one remembered eve- 
ry one of us in that last prayer to the Father, and 
that to remotest generations it will be a strength and 
comfort to the souls of men and of little children too, 
to know that they were thus remembered. And let 
every one of us strive tu bring about the consumma- 
tion of this petition of Jesus. “That they may be 
one, even as we are one, I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be perfected into one.” This can only 
be realized when we obey the “ new commandment” 
which bids us dwell in love for “ God is love, and he 
that abideth in love, abideth in God, and God abid- 
eth in him.” 

Tuts Lesson TEACHES, 

(1.) That in the time of sorrow and affliction it 
is only our Heavenly Father that can give us strength 
to endure the suffering. 

(2.) That we should carry all our trials and diffi- 
culties to our Heavenly Father, and patiently wait 
deliverance, if that be for us, and if we must continue 
to suffer he will give us the consolation of his Holy 
Spirit. 

Are we trying to be one with him? 


WAR ON CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 


ONE of the conditions of the treaty of Mexico with 
the United States, it is said, is, that any future war 
which may break out between the two countries 
shall be conducted on Christian principles. Now 
we all know this is an age of progress, and that all 
sorts of improvements are constantly taking place 
in all sorts of matters; but War on Christian prin- 
ciples is certainly the latest, and if it is carried out, 
we think it will prove the greatest of them all. 
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Just imagine it: we think we can ‘see two armies 
drawn out in battle array. A fair field is before 
them; the positions are taken, the ‘great guns are 
unlimbered. General Scott (the United States 
general) is just about to give the order to fire, 
when an aide-de-camp comes up and _ respectfully 
reminds him that the war is to be conducted on 
Christian principles, and that it will not do to fire. 
“Very true, very true,” says the commander-in-chief; 
“but what are they? I have read Vauban, and 
Scheiter, and Turenne, and Coehorn. I have read 
the lives of the old conquerors, and I have studied 
the campaigns of the greatest soldiers, but I never 
happened to come across these principles in any 
work on military art. Do you know anything about 
it, colonel?” 

“No,” says the colonel. 

“Nor you, major?” 

“Nor I, either.” 

“T really don’t know how to begin; I suppose 
it would not do to shoot. Suppose we send for the 
chaplain.” 

The chaplain arrives—‘ Do you know anything 
about this fighting on Christian principles?” 

“Oh, yes; it is the easiest thing in the world.” 

“Where are the books?” 

“Here;” and the chaplain takes out the Bible. 

“Really,” says the general, “we ought to have 
thought of this before. It is a bad time to commence 
the study of tactics when the enemy is right before 
us; but I suppose we are bound by the treaty. What 
is the first thing, Mr. Chaplain?” 


“Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

“But these are not our neighbors. They are 
“Mexicans.” 


“The same book tells us a little further on, that 
the opportunity to do good toa man makes him our 
neighbor.” 

“Will vou go on, Mr. Chaplain?” 

“Love your enemies. Do good to them that hate 
you. Pray for them that despitefully use you. If a 
man smite thee on the cheek turn to him the other.” 

“But while we are praying for the Mexicans they 
will be firing into us.” 

“No; they are bound by the treaty also. It 
works both ways.” 

“Then what is the use of our arms?” 

“This is all provided for in the same book. Beat 
your swords into ploughshares, and your spears into 
pruning hooks.” 

“Then I don’t see as there is anything for us to 
do here.” 

“ Nothing unless you send over and ask Santa 
Anna (the Mexican General) if he needs anything in 
the way of medicines, provisions or clothing; I rather 
think the treaty requires this of us. And I don’t 
know but we ought to send them a few schoolmas- 
ters, for 1 understand they are a shockingly ignorant 
people.” 

“But how do you ever know which party con- 
quers in this fighting on Christian principles?” 

“That is the great beauty of it. Both sides con- 
quer, and there are never any killed and wounded.” 
—Providence Journal. 
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PARENTAL INDULGENCE. 

IT is not pleasant to dwell upon the frailties of our 
human nature, yet it is sometimes needful for us to 
be obliged to face our weaknesses, that we may see 
if they are leading to evil results. One weakness 
common to many parents is that of over-indulgence 
of offspring, parents, as well as children, needing the 
“line upon line, precept upon precept ” to show them 
the better way. Our especial concern now is, that 
we shall grow in wisdom relative to the formation of 
character during the school age, and not dwarf our 
youth by continually helping them over hard places, 
granting each desire almost before it is uttered. 

“ Virtue owes its vigor and hardihood to obstacles, 
and wins its crown by conflict,” and while children 
should be guarded as much as may be from evil as- 
sociates, they should be trained to combat their own 
appetites and desires which lead into habits of self- 
indulgence too often fostered by an undue supply of 
money, and lack of wise care as to the right use of 
it. 

We are anxiously and most wisely desiring that 
our youth shall have better and higher scholastic ad- 
vantages, hence we give of our means to erect school 
buildings, and endow colleges, and see to it that in 
these are gathered good teachers, learned professors 
and qualified instructors. But is this all? Do we 
cooperate with these as we should in trying to pro- 
mote a sound moral and physical, as well as mental 
growth. 

Recent assertions have been maderelative to the 
practices of some late graduates from one of our lead- 
ing and oldest American colleges, showing that a 
large per cent.of these “indulge in habits that in- 
jure health, debilitate the mind, and oppose the gen- 
eral good,” thus defeating the end aimed at by pa- 
rents and friends, that of producing able men who, 
benefited by knowledge, should take rank and aid 
in the world’s improvement. And where is the 
trouble? Too often in parental indulgence. The chil- 
dren are not to be denied. Often at these colleges 
large sums of money are freely given, simply as 
spending money. Self-restraint is almost unknown. 
It is not well understood that “the lower principles 
of our nature not only act blindly, but, if neglected, 





grow indefinitely, and overshadow and destroy eve- 
ry better growth.” Parents may say teachers should 
know this and teach it. Many of them do. Most of 
them, might we not say all, have reached their posi- 
tions by the practice of self-denial, and they have 
their influence; but alas! that self-denial, so essen- 
tial to the growth of good character, is mostly born 
of necessity, and to so many of our youth this cannot 
come. Yet it can be taught, as it were, by infusion, 
from the earliest years, when parents realize their 
responsibility and have clear conceptions regarding 
true education. 

When the acquisition of knowledge and the phys- 
ical demands of our nature are pervaded and sus- 
tained by a high moral purpose, then we will train a 
virtuous people, and to this end, if we are wise, we 
should bend our best energies. 


LISTS OF NAMES WANTED. 
WE hope our friends will keep in mind our request 


for names of persons who might be interested in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and to whom we could 
send occasional sample copies. We wish to send 
these now, in order that when the subscription lists 
are made up at the beginning of the next year the 
names of those who may feel like subscribing will be 
ready to be handed in. 

It must not be overlooked by those interested in 
our Society and in the circulation of a good newspa- 
per representing its principles that there is a con- 
tinual drain upon our subscription list by death. It 
is, in many cases, the old people who are subscribers 
and readers; the younger—in too many cases,—are 
absorbed by matters more attractive, if less import- 
ant. Any one who will observe, from week to week, 
the notices of deatlis, will see continually those who 
have been the steadfast friends and readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. It is necessary, in or- 
der to realize the hopes we entertain for the paper, 
not only to fill the gap thus made, but to add other 
names besides, and so to make a net gain, year by 
year. The result of the work for 1886 was a net in- 
crease of our circulation by nearly three hundred, but 
this was only accomplished through the fidelity and 
zeal of a number of devoted friends,—in several in- 
stances women,—who actively exerted themselves to 
circulate the paper in their respective localities. To 
make an equal, or, as we should hope, greater gain, 
this year, will require renewed effort, and we desire 
very much to make timely preparation for it. Ex- 
perience has shown that where the paper is intro- 
duced to the attention of thoughtful and Friendly- 
inclined people it often engages their interest, and 
we can hardly doubt that this is an efficient means 
of spreading, as well as maintaining, the active force 
of our religious principles. 
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Tue new letter sheet envelope with a two cent 
stamp thereon, a sample of which we have received, 


.» will be a great convenience to the public. It is neat 


in appearance, with perforated edges which are to be 
gummed together, thus making the contents private. 
These edges can be readily torn off without des- 
troying the writing. They will be on sale for the 
general public by Tenth month Ist, and will add 
still further to the completeness of our Postal service. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—After a brief illness, at his residence in 
Chicago, Il]., Eighth month 30th, 1886, Thomas+. Brown, 
in the 72d year of hisage, formerly of Peekskill, N.Y. He 
was a valued Elder of Chicago Executive meeting. A man 
of unusual integrity, active as a business man, diligent and 
faithful as a member of our meeting, full of cheer and so- 
cial fellowship as a neighbor and friend, and one who will 
be very much missed from our little band. a. Wik 

COOPER.—In West Philadelphia, Eighth month 31st, 
Lucy Pearl, daughter of Jos. Ellis and Ada N. Cooper, aged 
20 months, 2 weeks. 

THORN.—Eighth month 2ist, in Philadelphia, Samuel 
W. Thorn, in his 68th year. 

TILTON.—At Oceanport, N. J., Eighth month 30th, 
Rachel Cooke, wife of Mellis S. Tilton, an esteemed minis- 
ter of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. 








TEMPERANCE IN ENGLAND. 

[Aaron M. Powell, of New York, who has recently 
returned from England, contributes to the National Tem- 
perance Advocate the following notes on temperance work 
in England. Writing under date of Seventh month 16th, 
1886, from London, he speaks as follows.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

THE Colonial Exhibition, in which all the British 
colonies are represented, remarkable for the extent 
and variety of the exhibits, and which is continually 
thronged with visitors, has called hither an unusual- 
ly large number from the colonies this season. It 
has made timely occasion for various colonial and 
international conferences and philanthropic gather- 
ings, of great interest and value. Conspicuous among 
these is the British and Colonial Temperance Con- 
gress, which has held its sessions chiefly in Prince’s 
Hall, Piccadilly. The formal opening of the congress 
was in Westminster Abbey, with a most interesting 
and impressive temperance sermon by the Bishop of 
London. It was most refreshing and inspiring to 
hear in these historic surroundings pronounced 
total abstinence societies commended in such an 
environment. At the first session of the congress in 
Prince’s Hall the Bishop of London presided and 
delivered the opening address; on the second morn- 
ing Cardinal Manning took the chair and made an 
address of great interest; and on the third morning 
the chair was taken by Canon Farrar, whose address, 
as all who heard him at Chickering Hall will antici- 
pate, was one of remarkable power and eloquence. 
The presiding officer at the closing session was Dr. 
Norman Kerr, whose name as sent forth by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society in connection with various 
scholarly publications has become a household word 


to many American readers. The numerous papers 
and addresses in the several sessions of the congress 
we cannot in this correspondence undertake even to 
catalogue. They embodied very large amount of 
valuable information, were as a whole of a high 
order of excellence, and in a forthcoming volume, to 
be published by the National Temperance League, 
under the supervision of Mr. Rae, will be a most 
valuable addition to the permanent literature of the 
temperance reform. The statements from some of 
the colonies as to the effects of intoxicating liquors 
upon the natives of those distant countries, as in New 
Zealand, Africa, Australia, and India, were well-nigh 
appalling. Beer, whiskey, and missionaries had 
beeu sent out together. It was comforting to hear 
the testimony given that the American missionaries 
were almost without exception total abstainers. In 
view of the revelations in this congress of the de- 
structive and deadly influence of strong drink, intro- 
duced under British rule among the natives, the 
Pall Mall Gazette is moved to declare: “We are 
inoculating the world with the virus of our vice, and 
demoralizing continent after continent by our evil 
example. Instead of picturing to ourselves Britannia 
as a good angel, diffusing throughout the world the 
beneficent influences of peace, justice, and religion, 
we should rather portray her as a diabolic Circe 
pressing to the lips of the nations the enchanting 
cup which embrutes humanity.” It is gratifying to 
be able to note that the temperance movement is, 
however, making itself felt in all the colonies with 
increasing power for good. There is much temper- 
ance educational work being done in one form and 
another, legal restraints are being placed upon the 
drink-traffic, and the outlook for the future may be 
said to be more than hitherto hopeful and en- 
couraging. 

England still carries heavy drink burdens. 
There is an enormous patronage of the “gin-pal- 
aces” and “ public-houses” on the part of both men 
and women, with numerous barmaids dispensing the 
drink—sights never paralleled even in the worst por- 
tions of New York. But there are here some tem- 
perance demonstrations on a more imposing scale 
than anything of the kind in America. The Nation- 
al Temperance Féte, held annually at the Crystal 
Palace, exceeds altogether, in numbers and variety 
of interest and entertainments, any of the most 
popular of American temperance gatherings. It was 
our privilege again to attend the Crystal Palace Féte 
this year, under the management of the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union. Though a smaller 
attendance than usual, owing to the prevailing un- 
precedented political excitement, there were 42,300 
admissions to the Palace during the day. Very 
attractive features of the occasion were three great 
choral concerts by Bands of Hope singers from all 
parts of United Kingdom, numbering 5,000 each, or 
an aggregate of 15,000 singing for total abstinence! 

The temperance reform in Great Britain, and, in- 
deed, in America also, has been greatly aided by the 
practical “object lesson” for total abstinence fur- 
nished by the life insurance statistics of the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provideut Insti- 
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tution. We have visited the spacious general offices 
of this institution at 1 Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 
and had the pleasure of meeting there sundry of the 
directors. The institution has at the present time 
over 40,000 policies in force, covering insurance to the 
amount of about $50,000,000. It insures the lives of 
abstainers and non-abstainers in two separate sec- 
tions, known as the “Temperance” and “ General” 
sections, with distinct accounts of receipts and expen- 
ditures for each. The mortality record of twenty 
years, ending 1885, shows, in the temperance section, 
“expected claims,” 3,384; “actual claims,” 2,408 ; in 
the general section, “expected,” 5,431; ‘‘ actual,” 5,- 
284. The “actual” claims of the temperance section 
are only a little over 71 per cent. of the “expected,” 
those of the general section being a little over 97 per 
cent. of the ‘“‘expected;” a difference of 26 per cent. 
in favor of the temperance section. This is a practi- 
cal total abstinence lesson, the significance of which 
all who run may read. 

Another London institution of great value to the 
cause of temperance, on both sides of the Atlantic, is 
the London Temperance Hospital. For a most inter- 
esting visit to this hospital we are indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson and to 
Dr. James Edmunds, its senior physician, by whom 
we were shown through the now completed hospital 
buildings. The sanitary appointments, arrangements 
for ventilation, light, etc., are admirable. The hos- 
pital was opened October 9, 1873, and the experiment 
of non-alcoholic treatment of disease has been in 
progress nearly thirteen years. Of in and out pa- 
tients there had been, May 1, an aggregate of 26,276 
under treatment. The medical staff have power to 
prescribe alcohol as a drug, if they consider a trial of 
it needful: but as a matter of fact it has been re- 
sorted to in but three instances, without beneficial 
result, however, as in each case the patient died. The 
success of the non-alcoholic treatment in this hospital 
is so marked that it is modifying largely other hos- 
pital practice, and is demonstrating that even for 
medical purposes alcohol may be, to a very large ex- 
tent, if not entirely, safely dispensed with. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT CHARLESTON. 


A SEVERE shock of earthquake visited a consider- 
able portion of the United States, on the night of 
the 3ist ultimo, being observed at a few minutes be- 
fore 10 o’clock, at Charleston, 8. C., and the corre- 
sponding time elsewhere. It seems to have been 
most severe at and in the neighborhood of that city, 
which was so badly shaken as to wreck many build- 
ings, and cause the loss of about 40 lives, and the 
wounding of hundreds of persons, but it was felt in- 
land through South Carolina, Georgia and other 
States, and northward along the Atlantic Coast, to 
Wilmington, Delaware, while slight tremors were per- 
ceptible at greater distances. On the following days, 
there were other and lighter shocks observable at 
Charleston, and in that vicinity, but these did no 
damage, though they protracted the alarm and anx- 
iety of the people. The dispatches below give many 
details of the convulsion. 
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OFFICIAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTHQUAKE, 

WASHINGTON, Sep. 3d.—Professor Powell received by 
cable to-day a request from Secretary Topley, of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, to “ wire 
chief facts of earthquake.’ The following was sent in re- 
ply: 

“Topley, British Association, Birmingham, England.— 
Earthquake most severe on record in the United States, and 
affected greatest area. Origin, along line of post-quarterna- 
ry dislocation on eastern flanks of Appalachians, especial. 
ly where it crosses central North Carolina. Slight pre- 
monitory shocks felt in the Carolinas for several days, 
moderately severe shocks occurring near Charleston, Au- 
gust 27 and 28. The principal shock, causing great des. 
truction in Charleston, originated in central North Caro- 
lina, August 31, 9.50 p. m., 75th meridian time. Thence 
the shocks spread with great rapidity in all directions, with 
velocity varying from 25 to 65 miles a minute, over an area 
of 900,000 square miles, one-quarter of the United States, 
embracing 28 States, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great 
Lakes and Southern New England, and from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Central Mississippi valley. In the Carolinas 
it was accompanied by land slides, crevasses and great des- 
truction of property. Half of Charleston in ruins; more 
than forty lives lost. No sea wave yetreported. A second 
moderately severe shock felt at Charleston 8.25 a. m., Sep- 
tember 1; minor shocks followed at increasing intervals. 
The principal shock was felt over this vast area within 15 
minutes, and may be recorded at some of the principal 
points on a scale of intensity of five, as follows : 

* Raleigh, 4, at 9.50 p. m.; Charleston, 5, at 9.54; Cedar 
Keys, Fla., 2, at 10.05; Knoxville, 3, at 9.55; Memphis, 4, 
at 9.55; St. Louis, 2, at 10; Milwaukee, 3, at 10.06; Pitts- 
burg, 3, at 10; Albany, 2,at10; Springfield, Mass., 1, at 10; 
New York, 2, at 9.53. “* POWELL.” 

Prof. Powell has already received about one hundred 
reports from observers in various directions respecting the 
earthquake, and several hundred more are expected. 
Their substance is to be recorded upon maps, which, when 
completed, are expected to show, with a close approach to 
absolute accuracy, the points of origin, culmination and 
greatest intensity, and the direction of the several earth 
movements, as well asthe boundary line of the affected 
area. 

A THEORY OF THE ConvuULsION.—A LAND WAVE FROM 
GREECE AND ITALY. 

CHARLESTON, Sep. 3--. The News and Courier of this city will 
pulbish to-morrow the following explanation of the recent 
earthquake’ There can be no doubt that the various earth- 
quake shocks had their origion in the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, and in Greece and Italy. On August 29 was re- 
ported the occurrence of a destructive earthquake through- 
out Greece and Italy; that there had been two erup- 
tions of Vesuvius, and that the volcano was still very ac- 
tive. These eruptions gave vent to the internal commo- 
tion which had produced the quaking of the earth in that 
vicinity, but the shocks being communicated to the earth 
have traveled in various directions, in some with more vio- 
lence than in others, as they were felt the same day through- 
out Egypt, but doing little damage. The shocks seem to 
have extended westward with more rapidity and violence 
than in any other direction, the vibrations of the particles 
of the earth’s surface being transmitted under the sea at 
the rate of about 100 miles an hour, occupying about seven- 
ty-two hours in traveling a distance of 6500 miles before 
reaching the Western shores of the Atlantic, traveling as 
they did, almost due West. 

One of the first points on the shore line which they could 
reach was the coast of South Carolina. But we see that 
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they were felt along the entire coast as far North as Bos- 
ton, and spread across the Continent with diminishing 
force as the various more solid and rocky portions of the 
surface crust retarded the vibrations, until they seem to 
have been almost entirely stopped by friction in the ex- 
treme Northwestern States. The reason why the shocks 
were more violent in the vicinity of Charleston and Sum- 
merville is that there is more of a soft yielding nature in 
the superficial upper strata which conducted the vibrations, 
and the movements of the earth, meeting with less resist- 
ance than from the hard substances farther in the interior, 
were more rapid and jerky, and shook the surface with 
more violence. The pressure in the innumerable fissures 
observable in the city and in the country as far as Sum- 
merville and beyond is accounted for by this same soft 
material yielding readily to the pressure of the earth 
waves, which pushed up the thin crust and squeezed out, 
as it were, the water and sand subject to pressure. The 
blue sand and the yellow sand thus ejected are found in the 
upper strata, and that it came from near the surface is 
proven by the fact that no marl is found in it; that it be- 
gins at from sixty-five to ninety feet below the surface 
and extends to nearly 1100 feet deep. 

To show still more conclusively that the wave motions 
were confined to a very limited depth beneath the surface, 
it is only necessary to state that none of the 400 feet ar- 
tesian wells are at all affected, nor is there any change 
noticeable in the flow or quality of the water from the two 
deep artesian wells, as would have been the case if the cause 
of the earthquake had been local or deep-seated. This 
statement of the communication of land waves to enor- 
mous distances is fully verified by the observations of pre- 
vious earthquakes since and even before the Christian era. 
The absence of a tidal wave proves conclusively that the 
disturbance was confined to the land and the jerky motion 
communicated to vessels as reported by their officers was 
caused by the vertical vibrations intermediate between the 
rapid forward transmission and the slower backward jerks. 

[Notr.—The recurrence of the shocks, since the first 
severe one, throws greater doubt upon the probable accura- 
cy of the foregoing theory. It now seems likely that the 
origin of the shocks is more nearly local, though they may 


not be, by any means, of volcanic origin.—Eps, INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


DETAILS OF THE OCCURRENCE BY ONE WHO WAS PRESENT. 


WASHINGTON, Sep. 3.—The firsé passengers coming 
North from Charleston, S. C., arrived in this city at nine 
o’clock this morning. They wer: unable to leave Charles- 
ton until yesterday morning on account of the interrup- 
tion in railroad communication. Thomas H. Tolson, of 
Baltimore, one of these passengers, gave a reporter an ac- 
count of his experiences. 

“T was stopping at the Charleston Hotel,” he said: 
“ The evening preceding the earthquake had been ex- 
ceedingly warm and close. There was not a breath of air 
stirring. The sky had a lurid appearance. Many people 
noticed and spoke of the stillness of the air. I had been 
sitting out doors, opposite the hotel, talking with an old 
gentleman, and about 9.45 bade him good night, went over 
to the hotel, and soon went to my room, which was on the 
third floor from the ground, when I lit my gas, an exten- 
sion burner, which you pull down. I heard a noise, and 
supposed I had broken something and made an inspection, 
but could find nothing broken. Then I went to place my 
hat on a bureau, and just then the shock came, without any 
warning. I would have fallen if I had not thrown my 
hands out and clung to the window. It seemed as though 
the hotel was lifted up and swung backwardsand forwards 
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a distance of fifteen or twenty inches at each vibration, I 
was terrified. At the very first shock the lights in the 
house all went out, and I was in perfect darkness. Then 
the plastering began to fall. It flashed on my mind that I 
should endeavor to get out of the house, and I got out into 
the corridor and groped my way, in utter darkness, amid 
falling plaster. Other people in the house were likewise 
groping their way out. When I reached the ground floor I 
could see a little from the reflection from the street lights. 
The air was filled with plaster dust. All around was a 
terrible roaring and moaning sound, and the din was 
heightened by the falling timbers. I found the front door 
of the house closed, a fortunate thing for me, as it saved my 
life. 1t took me a moment to find the knob ; and, as I was 
looking for it, tons of brick fell down from the upper part 
of the house, in front of the door. If I had found the door 
open I would have been buried under the bricks. I ran out 
through the heaps of fallen bricks and fell twice in getting 
to the middle of the street. There I remained terror-strick- 
en. Two shocks came after I reached the middle of the 
street, one faint one seven minutes after the first, and 
another, more violent than the second, nine minutes later. 
The three shocks occurred within sixteen minutes. I re- 
mained in front of the hotel fora long time, until 1 o’clock. 
I did not know what todo. Iwas so unnerved that I could 
scarcely stand. As it became quieter, no more shocks oc- 
curring, I went up the street'to an open space and remained 
there until 3 o’clock. There we had another slight shock. 
At 3 o’clock I went to the Battery Park, and found it 
crowded, several thousands of terrified people having as- 
sembled there. ThereI remained during the remainder of 
the night. At 5 o’clock another faint shock was felt. At 
daylight I, like others, felt more encouraged, and I moved 
around to see what destruction had been done. 

“The terror among the people during the night was 
intense. They rushed through thestreets frantically, call- 
ing on God to have mercy on them. People who perbaps 
never prayed before, then prayed aloud. Then to this was 
added the shrieks of the wounded and the lamentations of 
those who had lost friends. Here and there parties with 
lights were looking through the ruins for the missing peo- 
ple. The greatest terror and confusion reigned every- 
where. The people, when the shock came, ran, men, wo- 
men and children, out into the streets in their night cloth- 
thing, and remained in that way during the night, hud- 
dled together in the street. None would venture back into 
the house. 


CONDITION OF THE CITY ON SIXTH-DAY. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., Sept. 3.—The people this morning 
have appgrently thrown off their fear and have gone to 
work clearing up the débris and removing dangerous walls. 
The city shows a scene of great activity. 

The situation of affairs here this morning is still de- 
plorable. Rudely improvised tents, constructed princi- 
pally of bed clothing, are to be seen everywhere. Few per- 
sons have as yet slept indoors, and the houses are deserted 
as if plagne stricken. Thousands have slept with nothing 
but the canopy of heaven above them. After the parksand 
public squares were filled last night, the inhabitants sus- 
pended overcoats, bed quilts, etc., from fences, over the 
side-walks, and thus passed the night. Many enjoyed re- 
pose under open umbrellas, the handles of which were stuck 
in the ground. The more aristocratic people camped in 
their own yards. The colored people say they will not re- 
turn to their homes until at least another night has passed, 
and they may be seen taking their coffee and eating their 
dry bread beside the places where they slept. On the 
whole, however, it may be said that confidence is return- 
ing, and should there not be a revisitation of the earth- 
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quake, Charleston will be in her usual bustle of business 
within twenty-four hours, although inconvenience and de- 
lay will be experienced for months to come. 

Very little has been accomplished up to this writing to 
relieve the city of itsappearance of desolation. As the eye 
takes in the length of a street it is met by heaps of débris 
of every possible description, bricks, stone, plastering, lath, 
shingles, lumber and household and office furniture and all 
kinds of building material in a mass, whole fronts or sides 
of buildings have fallen out, leaving the furnishings in 
some instances intact. A two-story building on State street, 
between Broad and Chalmers, presents an interesting ap- 
pearance of this description. The lower floor is used for 
merchandise, the upper floor as a residence. The whole 
front fell out leaving the interior exposed to view. The 
pictures and mirrors are on the walls, and the chairs re- 
main as they were left by the fleeing family. The beds 
are untouched, the gas turned on and the view of the store 
room is as it was when the first shock came. Evidently 
the owner has not gained courage to warrant his return. 

The most alarming feature of the present condition of 
affairs rests in the shaky condition of the buildings. Nine- 
tenths of the brick structures are cracked through and 
through and threaten to tumble. The fhimneys that have 
not actually fallen are nearly careened, and would fall if 
touched. A reporter who has just made a tour of that por- 
tion of the city most disastrously damaged states that the 
structures damaged are mostly fifty years aud more of age. 
Not a single substantial building was seen which had suf- 
fered materially from the shock. Until some time shall 
have elapsed, and confidence shall have been fully restored, 
most of the shattered buildings will not be entered, asa 
shock at this time would be more disastrous than all of 
those which have already been experienced, and the build- 
ings could easily be shaken to atoms. An examination of 
the material from the wrecked structures shows them to 
have all been frail. 


LATER DETAILS. 


There was a repetition of the shocks in Charleston, Sav- 
annah, Augusta and Columbia on the 4th, which renewed 
the panic in those places. During First-day there was a 
cessation of the tremors, and religious services were held 
in the public squares in Charleston. At night, however, 
another shock was felt. It was fortunately a slight one 
and lasted only twoseconds. Much apprehension is felt in 
Charleston lest the coming September storms complete the 
work of ruin by leveling the shaky buildings left standing 
by the earthquake. There were several slight earthquake 
tremors in Savannah First-day and people, continue to camp 
out in the squares. Augusta also felt a slight%hock last 
night, accompanied by a rumbling noise. Professors Men- 
denhall and McGee returned to Charleston on the 5th, from 
an exploring trip to Ten Mile Hills, Summerville and Lin- 
coln. They felt nine distinct shocks while at Summer- 
ville, and say people are leaving that section of the coun- 
try. A large number of geysers were found, all full of 
water. Some of them are ten feet in diameter, but “ noth- 
ing has been found long enough to probe their depth,” 


OVER-SENSITIVENESS is selfishness; self is so near 
the surface, that it is easily burt. 





To repress a hard answer, to confess a fault, to 
stop, whether right or wrong, in the midst of self-de- 
fence, in gentle submission—these sometimes require 
a great struggle for life and death, but these three 


efforts are the golden threads with which domestic 


happiness is woven.—Caroline Gillman. 
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FROM PINE HEIGHTS INN TO BEDFORD 
SPRINGS. 


THE last day of Eighth month at Birmingham wag 
characterized by the coming of a fine clear autumnal 
breeze which brought the long desired coolness to 
the earth. We fancied the Juniata was more glad- 
some in its continuous murmur, and that the stately 
pines swayed their spiry boughs against the sky 
with great majesty, and a nobler harmony. We 
wandered, lured by the exceeding beauty and the 
exhilarating quality of the air, far out on the near 
mountain heights, and rested where the valley 
opens in a wonderful way before us, and had a soul- 
satisfying view of the valley of the Juniata in all its 
beauty for miles east and west. The frequent dyna- 
mite explosions in the limestone quarries made the 
weird narrow valley quiver with the shocks, which 
are tearing up and showing the massive strata which 
characterize these hills. The sheep and cattle keep 
their wonted equanimity and graze in calm confi- 
dence, quite sure of their own blamelessness. The 
voice of the grasshopper upon the close mountain 
pasture was gayly festive, for there is enough for all 
God’s creatures to day. 

Yes, we know these and other insects have no 
voice proceeding from their mouth, but have a sort 
of a harp arrangement that answers their purposes 
reasonably well—admirably well in fact. Von Sie- 
bold has announced to us his discovery that some 
kinds of grasshoppers have ears at the base of the 
abdomen, and others hear with their forelegs! With 
what joy does the scientific explorer announce the 
secret that Nature is at such pains to conceal! “I 
think thy thoughts after thee O God!” is the ex- 
ultant, yet devout ejaculation of the successful in- 
quirer. “We need not be surprised,” says Packard, 
“at finding ears and noses scattered, as it were al- 
most wantonly over the bodies of insects.” 

In the evening of the last day of our stay at Pine 
Heights Inn, we are driven by our young host down 
the banks of the Juniata and are shown the rapidly 
descending waters, torn and shattered by rocks, 
know as the “Falls of Alfarata.” Their voice is 
wild and musical, and they have a certain inspiring 
quality that must have stirred what sense of zesthetic 
beauty was existent in the soul of our predecessors 
in ownership of these shadowy waters among the 
Appalachian hills. 


“Their names are on our waters, 
And we may not wash them out.” 


How little pains is taken to preserve legend or 
myth or even veritable history of the tribes so dear 
to the loving hearted father of this beautiful com- 
monwealth; and the Children of Onas were soon 
willing to smite and destroy the warrior race of the 
hills, that they might plant homes on the wooded 
slopes and in vales of the Alleghenies. As we re- 
turn homeward in the night, along the unseen forest 
pathways of the more level inland road, we meditate 
somewhat on the terrors of the past days when wild 
creatures had their haunts where now we drive 80 
fearlessly into the darkness. 











The earthquake so widely felt over our country on 
the night of the last day of August 1886, was perceived 
even in the peaceful retirement of Pine Heights Inn, 
but not recognized. The jar which caused no dismay 
was all we knew of the shock which so startled less 
satisfied souls that night. Our Philadelphia paper, 
the next day, had almost a page of telegraphic com- 
munications from East, West, North, and South, show- 
ing how the whole United States east of the Rockies 
was startled. The later news of the overthrow of the 
city of Charleston, S. C., with many of its inhabitants 
reached us after we had settled to the conviction 
that the earthquake was a harmless disturbance. And 
now early in the pure clear cool morning wesay a re- 
gretful good-bye to our entertainers for whom we al- 
ready feel much attachment, and hie away by rail 
east to Huntingdon on the Penna. Road and thence 
southward to the old town of Bedford—famed for the 
healing waters in its vicinity, which have beer re- 
sorted to by a host of pleasure and health seekers. 

This is the testimony of a visitor who was here in 
1870 “A mile and a half from Bedford, in the Alle- 
gheny mountains, we find the celebrated Bedford 
Springs. They are six in number, flowing from the 
bases of Federal and Constitution Hills. Two of them 
are limestone, one is chalybeate, another sulphur, a 
fifth sweet and soft, and the last the great Mineral 
Spring. The latter issues from an opening in a solid 
rock, about three feet long and 18 inches wide, and 
sends forth a barrel of water every minute, without 
diminution, change, or interruption. The waters con- 
tain sulphuret of mxgnesia and of lime, muriate of so- 
da and of lime, together with carbonate of iron and 
lime, in such combinations and proportions as to defy 
imitation by the most skilful chemist. They lose 
none of their ingredients by evaporation, and can, 
consequently, be bottled and sent to distant lands,” 

Such “ public functionaries” as James Buchanan, 
Simon Cameron, Thaddeus Stevens, Reverdy John- 
son, James K. Polk and many other more or less con- 
spicuous citizens, here sought renewal of strength ir 
by-gone times, and took counsel together as to what 
should be done to shape coming events according to 
their aspirations, and some of them lived to see that 
while man'proposes, God, the only Father of our coun- 
try, really disposes. 

The discovery of the medicinal virtues of these 
springs dates back from before the beginning of this 
century, and tradition goes far back of that period, 
when this country was inhabited by the Aboriginal 
Red man. The Indian, it is declared, frequented this 
place, built his medicine lodge out of skins of animals 
slain in the chase, and bathed in these healing waters 
long ago. 8. R. 
Arandale House, Bedford, Pa., Ninth month. 





The fall, rich innocent use of gifts and opportuni- 
ties—how little do we understand it! How much 
more might almost every one of us make of our life 
than we do! —Canon Farrar. 





Poverty and riches stand in God’s estimation in 
reverse positions. Humble poverty is true wealth. 
Pampered wealth is real poverty. —Selected. 
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THREE CITIES. 
OVER the river the city lies, 
Under the beautiful surmmer skies. 
Over it birds are flying slowly,— 
Thro’ the twilight sweet and holy. 
Down the river the boatmen glide, 
That is fringed by the willows on either side— 
And sweet and low, and low and sweet, 
Sound the bells down the shady street. 


Past the river’s noisy bed, 

Lieth the City of the Dead. 

Thro’ the willows the moonlight falls, 

Out of the grass the robin calls, 

The crickets cry, and the ring doves coo, 
And the stars shine down from skies of blue, 
And the wandering night winds softly sigh, 
Over the graves where the sleepers lie. 


But I think of a city farther on, 

And I cry aloud to the loved ones gone, 

To the peaceful land I see in my dream; 

But the cold dark river flows between, 

And I hear not a word, and I see not a sign, 
From the beautiful City on the heights divine. 


8. F. THomas, 
A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 





BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN, 





I LOVE to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft gleam of an autumnal day, 

When summer gathers up her robes of glory 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 


How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst. 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 
To light the gloom of autumn’s mouldering halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 
Where, o’er the rock, her withered garland falls. 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning, 
Beneath, dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes raining 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist wirds breathe of crisped leaves and flowers 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedar alleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the ambered meadow, 
Where yellow fern tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow, 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumber bound. 


Upon these soft-fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover loth to say farewell, 

Or, with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 

Still as a sweet and wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings and soft], glides away. 


ee 
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The scentless flowers in the warm sunlight dreaming 
Forget to breathe their fulness of delight, 

And through the tranced woods soft airs are streaming 
Still as the dewfall of the summer night. 


So, in my heart a sweet, unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in ocean’s hollow shell, 
Through all its secret chambers softly stealing, 
Yet finds no words its mystic charm to tell. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 
DvuANESBURGH Quarterly Meeting was held at Quaker 
street, N. Y., Eighth month 28th, 29th and 30th. The 
meeting on Seventh-day afternoon was well attended 
and felt to be a favored time, although we missed sev- 
eral fromthe monthly meetings who were not able to 
be present with us. On First-day morning at 10 o’clock 
were the exercises of the First-day school, after which 
Thomas Foulke, of New York, addressed the children 
and teachers in tender words of counsel and en- 
couragement. At 11 o’clock the meeting-house 
was well filled,and after a short period of silence, 
our friend Thomas Foulke-was called to bear testi- 
mony to the abounding love of God—poured out in 
full measure to all “ who love the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ” in the heart, and are made willing 
to conform their lives to his will, making a strong and 
earnest plea for the removal of all sectarian barriers, 
as far as possible, and calling all to stand united in 
the grand essential truths of our Christian religion,— 
“Love to God,and a beliefin the influence of his 
holy spirit operating upon the hearts of all men.” 
His discourse throughout bore the evidence of divine 
authority, and its solemn counsels and exhortations 
were feelingly accepted. The meeting closed with a 
fervent supplication that all might open their hearts 

to the blessed influence of divine love. 

On Second-day morning the public meeting was 
not so large; still there were many in attendance 
from other denominations. Our frien¢ Thomas 
Foulke spoke at some length, from these words: 
“There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John: thesame came to bear witness of the light, that 
all men through him might believe.” He clearly de- 
monstrated the truthsof oursimple faith in a way that 
could not fail to carry conviction to the minds of his 
hearers, and a loving, tender appeal to all closed his 
exercises. The business of the meeting was carried 
on with unity of feeling and expression, and we sen- 
sibly felt that divine favor had rested upon us in our 
several meetings. We are glad to note the presence 
of John Pierce, a dear and valued Friend, as compan- 
ion to Thomas Foulke, and to express the near sym- 
pathy we feel in their labors of Gospel love. 

On First-day afternoon at 3 o’clock, a temperance 
meeting was held at the meeting-house, under the 
care of Friends. It was quite largely attended; 
Thomas Foulke opened the meeting with a short re- 
ligious exercise. In connection with the subject of 


temperance three essays, (prepared for the occasion), 
were read, and aselect poem, which were followed 
by remarks from several present, upon the different 
phases of the subject. It was thought to be a profita- 
M. J. H. 


ble time. 


—Burlington Quarterly Meeting, held at Mount 
Holly, N. J., the last day of 8th month, was about as 
large as it usually is when held at that place. There 
were but few Friends in attendance from the neigh- 
boring quarters, but a considerable part of the labor 
in the ministry seemed to devolve upon two or three 
of the visitors, although interesting sermons were 
preached by two of its own members. There wag 
nothing that claimed the attention of the business 
meeting out of the usual channel. The answers to 
the First Query being low, created an exercise in the 
minds of a number, who spoke in regard to it, and 
the meeting closed with the feeling that it had been 
an interesting occasion, and all were glad that they 
had been present to enjoy it. LE 


—A friend writes us: “A letter received from 
Joseph B. Livezey, dated 8th month 31st, informs 
that he returned home on the 30th, after an absence 
of five weeks devoted to religious labor, within 
the limits of Concord Quarter, during which time he 
visited and had religious mingling in nearly 250 
homes, being accompanied all the time by Joseph 
Powell, and part of the time by Martha Dodgson.” 
A friend from one of the visited neighborhoods 
writes: “The labors of the two friends amongst us 
here have been refreshing and seem to be much ap- 
preciated.” 


—Concerning the Conference appointed by the 
Visiting Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at 
Brick Meeting-house, (East Nottingham), on the 28th 
ult., a report in a local newspaper says: “George B. 
Passmore and Seth L. Kinsey were the clerks. A 
number of persons present spoke upon ‘education 
and its bearing upon society,’ and the importance of 
education in regard to the youth was considered, 
After recess for lunch and social mingling the con- 
ference reconvened in the afternoon. The subject of 
“ First-day school instruction” Was considered and it 
brought out a general expression as to what should 
be taught and how to teach it. These sessions were 
well attended and interesting. Visitors and min- 
isters were present from New York, Virginia, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Pennsylvania. On First-day 
the following ministers spoke: S. P. Gardner to a 
large meeting at Little Britain: Jesse Hoge and 
Martha S. Townsend at West Nottingham; William 
Williams and Lydia H. Price at Oxford. At the 
close of Oxford First-day school, G. B. Passmore, 
of Oxford, read the touching poem of Whittier’s, en- 
titled “Gone ;” referring to the death of little Mary 
Way, a former member of her class.” 





We suffer even in our spiritual life when we con- 
fine our thoughts to the narrow horizon of our indi- 
vidual welfare.—Canon Farrar, 





God has been very good to us: He has placed us 
in a fair world; He has given us the delight in knowl- 
edge; He has given us the charm of art; He has 
given us the glorious beauty of inanimate nature ; He 


has written His love for us in large letters on the stars — 


of Heaven and in the flowers of the spring —Canon 
Farrar. 

















ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT HORTICULTURAL 
HALL. 
SEVENTH-DAY the 4th inst., closed the 57th annual 
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exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, | 


at Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. 
of the hall was a floral representation of the old mill, 
at Newport, R. I., 14 feet in height and 12 feet in 
diameter. The display of ferns was very fine, from 
the delicate maiden-hair, with its numerous varie- 
ties, to the tree ferns, with fronds several feet in 
length. Rich foliage plants added their varied 
beauty, and fine specimens of the pink and blue 
water lilies, together with the pure white of our 
native ponds, repesed in close proximity to the 


In the centre | 


gigantic leaf and flower of Victoria Regia. In an | 


adjoining tank were seen the Japanese and Egyptian 
lotus, the former white with occasional streaks of 
pink, the latter of a delicate pink hue. Gloxinias, 
China Asters, Pinks, and Begonias were also dis- 
played. One exhibit contained 400 varieties of cacti. 
Among the attractions was the Holy Spirit plant, 
(Espirit, santo), in the depths of whose flower cup 
appeared a dove with outstretched wings. Among 
the cut flowers were several varieties of pansies and 
rich clusters of geraniums, verbenas, roses, dahlias 
and petunias. 

Of the floral designs, “Grandfather’s Clock” and the 
floral cabinet were conspicuous. 

The collection of fruits and vegetables was small. 

L. M. T. 


THE GREAT GEYSER SPOUTS. 

Epitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

HAVINGso recently visited the Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park, and seen the mighty operations of nature in 
that wonderland, I have been especially impressed 
with the eruption of the Excelsior Geyser, which has 
occurred since that time, and send you the following 
account of it taken from the New York Times, believ- 
ing that your readers will appreciate and be inter- 
ested in this wonderful phenomenon. 


Tuomas Fou.keE. 
New York, Ninth month 1st. 





C1nnaBaR, Montana, Aug. 31.—On Friday and Sat- 
urday visitors to the Yellowstone Park, who hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity of the Fire Hole Basin, 
witnessed a rare spectacle. The Excelsior Geyser, 
situated in Hell’s Half Acre, undoubtedly the most 
powerful geyser in the world, and which has been in 
a state of quiescence for over four years, suddenly 
broke out about 3 o’clock Friday afternoon and con- 
tinued to play for 24 hours. The witnesses pro- 
nounced it the grandest and most awe-inspiring dis- 
play ever beheld. The spoutings were heard several 
miles distant, while the earth in the immediate vi- 
cinity was violently shocked as if by an earthquake. 
The noise of the escaping steam and the internal 
rumbling was deafening. An immense body of water, 
accompanied by steam, was projected to an altitude 
of about 300 feet, and the Fire Hole River, which is 
only a few rods distant, soon became a torrent of boil- 
ing water. The display was kept up with gradually 
decreasing force until late Saturday, when the Excel- 
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sior went back to its normal state. As it is an ex- 


ceedingly erratic geyser, it may remain inactive for 
years. 


Eee 


THE CENTRAL ENGINE OF THE SOLAR 

SYSTEM. 
THE visible globe of the sun is 1,250,000 times as 
large as the earth; within the surface so seen there 
lies a mass exceeding the earth’s 320,000 times; the 
materigls present in the sun’s globe are the same as 
those which form the globe of our earth—at least we 
know that iron, copper, zinc, sodium, magnesium, 
calcium, titanium, and a number of other metallic 
elements are present ; hydrogen is certainly there in 
enormous quantities, and Dr. Henry Draper proved 
also that oxygen is present,.while no astronomer 
doubts that those other elements which have not as 
yet been detected in the sun are really present in 
his mass. 

Now have we any evidence as to the way in 
which the mighty mass of the sun is disposed with- 
in that surface which encloses what we term his 
volume ?—though in reality one can hardly say what 
his volume is, seeing that there are portions of his 
mass outside the surface which bounds his visible 
globe. ~ Is the sun’s mass uniformly distributed 
throughout that visible globe, 1,250,000 times as large 
as our earth? or is it concentrated toward the centre? 
or, on the other hand, is the denser part near the 
surface, so that the sun is what Professor Young 
once suggested, a gigantic bubble? There are three 
lines on which we can seek for an answer to these 
questions. 

First, we find that the visible surface of the sun 
behaves in a manner utterly inconsistent alike with 
the idea that this surface is near the real surface of 
an inferior globe, and with the idea that the visible 
surface is part of a mighty vesicle or bubble. The 
spot zones are carried around at different rates, ac- 
cording to their distance from the equatorial solar 
regions. Not to follow Faye and others in niceties of 
calculation (far from justified by the evidence we 
have), I may say that the equatorial zone gains 
about one rotation in seven on the spot zones, or, 
roughly, some 2,700,000 miles in 200 days—say 13,500 
miles per day. Such a velocity as this, close on ten 
miles in a minute, could not possibly exist in a cloud- 
laden region (such as the visible surface of the sun 
undoubtedly is), and as affecting regions exceeding 
the whole surface of the earth thousands of times, 
unless that cloud-laden region were very far away 
from the real surface of the sun, and therefore from 
the frictional effects of the true solar rotation. The 
real mass of the sun, however distributed, can only 
rotate as one; the visible cloud surface has many 
rates of rotation; therefore there must be an enor- 
mous distance between the two. 

Secondly, calculation has been made by competent 
mathematicians respecting the amount of polar com- 
pression which would arise from the rotation of a 
globe such as the sun appears to be, at the average 
rate of rotation indicated by the solar spots. It is 
found that the polar flattening would be well within 
the measuring capacity of our best instruments. But 
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if there is one thing certain about the sun, it is that 
(within such capacity) his apparent globe is not flat- 
tened at all. It is absolutely certain, then, that the 
real globe of the sun lies far within the surface of 
flowing clouds which we see and measure. 


Thirdly, our earth has her story to tell about the 
sun’s interior. We know from the earth’s crust that, 
for periods of time which geologists now estimate by 
ten millions of years, the sun’s power has been at 
work on the earth’s crust, by rain, wind, and storm, 
fashioning and refashioning the structure of that 
crust, now forming layers, anon cutting them up, but 
throughout leaving clear traces of his handiwork. 
Croll estimates the duration of this part of the earth’s 
history—that is, of the time during which the earth’s 
crust has been forming under solar action—at fully 
one hundred millions of years. In other words, our 
earth tells us of at least one hundred millions of 
years of sun work, at the sun’s present rate of work- 
ing. It is a matter of no importance whether we 
suppose that the sun has worked all the time at his 
present rate, or has sometimes worked with more 
energy, sometimes with less. It is the quantity of 
sun work, not the way in which the work has been 
done,which alone has to be considered. Now all phy- 
sicists and astronomers are agreed in regarding the 
sun’s emission of heat as due wholly or almost whol- 
ly to solar gravitation, resulting in the steady con- 
traction of the sun’s mass. To get from the sun of 
past ages the amount of work which our earth tells 
us he has actually done, we must suppose him once 
to have been very much larger than he is now—how 
much larger we cannot say. 

I take it also that the change which takes place in 
the aspects of the sun’s corona as the number of sun 
spots varies, and the alteration of the physical condi- 
tion of the corona—in such sort that when there are 
many spots, its spectrum indicates the presence of 
glowing hydrogen, whereas, when there are few, the 
lines of hydrogen are few or wanting—correspond 
also with the theory that the time of sun spots is a 
time of great eruptional activity. For the rush of 
ejected masses through the coronal region would 
cause the hydrogen present there (not as an atmos- 
phere, but irregularly distributed and moving around 
the sun) to glow with greater lustre, so as to show 
the lines of hydrogen in the spectrum of the co- 
rona. 

It is, at any rate, remarkable that all the facts 
known tous in regard to the sun spots themselves, 
to the colored flames, and to the corona, should agree 
in confirming that which is already all but demonstra- 
ted by three strong lines of evidence, that the real 
working mass of the sun is very much smaller than 
the globe we measure as his, and that all the phe- 
nomena which give so great an interest to the study 
of the sun are due to tremendous forces at work tens 
of thousands of miles below the surface which limits 
our view of his globe, and hides from us the process- 
es by which the life of the solar system is main- 





Ir is a severe rebuke to us that God makes us so 
many allowances.—W-. PENN. 


__———_—_—$—$$——————__.....___ sees 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—The West Chester Friends, who have been earn. 
estly at work for some months to secure funds for a 
new school building, have finally brought their labors 
to the point of proceeding with the erection. A 
special preparative meeting was held on Fourth-day 
evening of last week, and a building committee, con- 
sisting of Josiah Hoopes, Thomas B. Brown, Thomas 
H. Hall and Richard B. Taylor, was appointed to be- 
gin the building on the meeting-house lot on North 
High Street, althought the exact location of the build- 
ing on the lot was left to the discretion of the commit- 
tee. The amount subscribed is somewhat in excess 
of $6000, and itis intended to provide accommoda- 
tions for about 150 scholars. Being a preparatory 
school for Swarthmore, the enlarged facilities will be 
of great value, no doubt, in that connection. The at- 
tendance will be much increased, the present school 
year, over pastexperience, (although accommodations 
must yet be found in the old buildings), and about 
120 entries of students have been made up to the close 
of last week, being nearly double the former number, 
There will be five teachers, instead of three as here- 
tofore. 


—At Gwynedd, the school under care of the pre- 
parative meeting is about to be enlarged, so as to have 
a good class-room and afford facilities for a graded 
school, with a principal and assistant teacher. The 
addition will require about a month to complete, but 
it is hoped to be ready to open by the 10th or 15th of 
Tenth month. The school at Gwynedd is quite an 
old one, small bequests to aid it having been made 
by interested Friends nearly a century ago, but the 
number of Friends’ children, in recent years, has not 
been large. It is thought, however, that a graded 
school will be well supported, the neighborhood be- 
ing populous and the public schools inadequate, even 
if they were entirely satisfactory. 

—The three weeks’ course of normal instruction at 
the Friends’ school at Millville, Pa., closed on the 3d 
inst. A number of the teachers in attendance re- 
mained as pupils of. the school, and will pursue a 
course of general work. Annie C. Dorland and three 
assistant teachers have charge of the school. A gen- 
eral intevest in educational affairs is shown by the 
people of the community, and there isevery reason 
to believe that a satisfactory school will result from 
the efforts of the joint committee. 








For what is our proof of immortality? Not the 
analogies of nature,—the resurrection of nature from 
a winter grave or the emancipation of the but- 
terfly ; not even the testimony to the fact of risen 
dead ; for who does not know how shadowy and 
unsubstantial these intellectual proofs become in un- 
spiritual frames of mind? No: the life of the spirit 
is the evidence. Heaven begun is the living proof 
that makes the heaven to come credible. “ Christ in 
you is the hope of glory.” It is the eagle eye of faith 
which penetrates the grave, and sees far into the tran- 
quil things of death. He alone can believe in im- 
mortality who feels the resurrection in him already, 
—RosBeERrTSON. : 











— 
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Ir our religion is really a thing of the heart, if we 
moye about day by day as seeing one invisible, if the 
love of Christ is really warming the springs of our 
inner life, then however, inadequately thisis shown fn 
matter or in manner, it will be sure to be known and 
thoroughly appreciated by those who are living 
their lives around us.—ALFORD. 


THE most important event since the preparation of this 
department last week has been the frightful earthquake 
disturbance at Charleston, details of which are elsewhere 
given at length. 

A FEVER, asserted to be yellow fever, has been prevail- 
ing at Biloxi, Miss., and there. have been several deaths. It 
is, however, declared that the disease is disappearing, and 
that it is not yellow fever. 

TuHE special bulletin of the Signal Office, issued on the 
1st inst., says: “‘The past summer has been cooler than the 
average summer in all States east of the Mississippi river, 
except in northern Illinois and western Wisconsin, and 
warmer than the average summer in all States west of that 
river, except in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas.”’ 

A TELEGRAM from Ottawa, received in Toronto says: 
“ Asa result of a correspondence which has been in pro- 
gress forsome time between the Canadian and Imperial 
authorities, orders have been issued by the English Admir- 
alty Office to the commanders of all English war vessels 
now along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to report at once to 
Halifax for duty. They will be used to assist the Canadi- 
an cruisers in protecting the fisheries, and also to look af- 
ter and protect the Newfoundland fisheries.” 

Ex-PRESIDENT ARTHUR has written toa friend in Wash- 
ington that his health has very much improved during his 
sojourn in New London, Connecticut. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and his party have remained in 
the Adirondacks, but will return soon to Washington. 

THERE has been no rain in Jones and Stonewall coun- 
ties, Texas, for fourteen months, and most of the settlers 
have left. Those who remain, about 400 families, are in a 
state of extreme destitution. It is believed that through- 
out the drought-affected section perhaps 3000 families are 
destitute. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS have been taken up in many towns and 
cities for the relief of those rendered destitute at Charles- 
ton by the earthquake. Up tothe evening of the 6th about 
$95,000 had actually reached that city, and it was believed 
the total contributions would reach $500,000. 


THE deaths in this city last week numbered 372, which 
was 9 more than during the previous week, and 25 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
the main causes were: Apoplexy, 7; Bright’s disease, 11; 
cholera infantum, 30; consumption of the lungs, 41; diph- 
theria, 7; disease of heart, 12; typhoid fever, 22; inflam- 
mation of brain, 14; inflammation of the lungs, 10; inflam- 
mation of stomach and bowels, 14. 

THE ruler of Bulgaria, Prince Alexander, who was de- 
posed by a ‘‘ palace revolution,” and sent out of the coun- 
try, returned last week to the capital, Sofia, and was well 
received by the people. The Czar of Russia, however, 
answered harshly a letter asking his support, and the 
German government, through Prince Bismarck, advised 
him to abdicate. He has accordingly done so, his situation 
being regarded as “ untenable,” with Russia and Germany 
hostile. It is expected that Bulgaria, and its dependency 
Eastern Roumelia, will now become virtually part of 
Russia. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Friends’ meeting 
a Lampetre, Lancaster Co., on First day morning, the 
12th inst., and give illustrated lectures on the influence of 
Stimulants and Narcotics on the Human System in the 
afternoon and evening. 





*,.* A meeting of the Joint Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting on Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages 
will be held in Philadelphia, in the Race Street Meeting 
nomen on Seventh day, Ninth month 18th, 1886, at 1 o’elock 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, } Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet in Room No. 1, on 
the same day, at 10 A. M. 





*,* A Conference of the Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee on Temperance will be held at Mansfield on 
the 19th of the Ninth month, at 2}0’clock. All are invited 
to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. RoGErRs, Clerk. 





*,* Circular meeting at Kennett, under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, will occur on First day, 12th inst., at 
3 P.M. 





*,* Burlington Quarter First day School Union will be 
held at Mansfield on Seventh day, 11th inst. Carriages 
will meet the 7.30 A. M. train from Philadelphia and 7.45 
A.M. from Trenton, at Columbus. Friends are invited. 





*,* Friends’ Mission, Fairmount and Beach Sts. The 
religious meetings will be resumed on First day, the 12th 
inst., at 11 A. M. 

eeeans meetings every Fifth day evening, at 8 
P. M. 





*,.* The next meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mullica Hill, on the second Seventh 
day of the Ninth month, (11th instant). 

RICHMAN COLEs, 


LOUELLA WADDINGTON, } Clerks. 





*.* Yearly and Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will 
occur as follows: 
13. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
13. Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, Il. 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
- Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, Yonge street, Ont. 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, Moorestown. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, O. 


SSNs 





*,* It is particularly requested that correct statements 
of the times and places of holding Friends’ meetings, also 
the names of correspondents (clerks) and their addresses be 
forwarded without delay to Friends’ Book Association, S.W. 
cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila., for the forthcoming Friends’ 
Almanac, also where settlements of Friends have been made 
and there is no established meeting; and other needed 
information that will be serviceable to Friends. 





*,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

S. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 





*,* The address of John J. Cornell on Temperance 
published in this paper on the 12th inst., has been printed in 
tract form, and can be had at 50 cents per hundred by apply- 
ing to Henry T. Child, 634 Race St., Phila. 





*,*Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet in 
Race street meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, Ninth 
month 10th, at 74 o’clock. Being the annual meeting, im- 
portant business will be transacted for its own efficient ser- 
vice as well as preparatory to the Annual Meeting of the 
Association and the session of the General Conference. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, } Clerks. 
EDWIN L. PEIRCE, 
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1° years i success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


‘We_have decided to place ourselves 


Hereafter every mortgage that we nego’ 


| UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, ¢ 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 
(ar law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 


Address J. B. WATKINS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
r Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
























6,136,820 
hegotinte will bear our full legal” 
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-FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Barclay’s Apology, - - ° 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 


Life of William Penn. ByS 
ney. Cloth, - - - 
Paper, - - - 
Life of George Fox. ByS. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - - 


Conversations on Religious enews. 
By 8S. M. Janney, - 

Peace Principles Exemplified. By Ss. 
M. Janney, - - - 

Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- 


per. Per Dozen, - - 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Janney. 

Paper. Per Dozen, - - 
History of Friends. By 8S. M. Janney. 


4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 

4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 
History of the Separation. By 8S. M. 

Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - . 
Journal of John Woolman, : 

« r “  Whittier’s, 
Journal of John Comly, . 
No Cross, No Crown. By William 

Penn, - - - 
Rise and Progress of Friends. 

William Penn, - 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife 

and Children. Per Dozen, - 


By 


Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 

ETE of a Hallow- 
ell, - - 

Per Dozen, 


Dr. Parrish’ > Letter. 


. M. Jan- 


Retail. Mailed. ‘| 


50 
25 


1.00 
.25 


1.00 
50 
75 

1.00 

1.00 


4.00 
4.50 


-60 
1.25 
.80 
1.20 
2.00 


75 
25 


50 
1.50 


1.40 
50 


= 


1.13 


1.12 | 


81 


1,09 


1.07 


.28 


1.65 


1.55 


“i 
| 





S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. 


Holy Life and Paul’s npnem. 
Turford, - - 

Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting - - 
Conversations. Thomas Story, - 

Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 
“ “ ‘“ Sheep, - 
William Dell. 


H. 


Christian Baptism. 


Per Dozen, . - - .75 
Dymond on War, . -20 
Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 

Johnson, - .20 
Scraps of Thought oa Feeling By 

J. Johnson, - .30 
Scriptural Watchword. J. Site 50 
Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 

Volumes, - - - 75 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Com- 

ly. Eleven Volumes, - ~~ - 11.00 
George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 
Letters of Elias Hicks, . - .75 
Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 

J. Jackson. Paper, - - .80 

Cloth, - - - 50 
Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 
Conversations on the Queries. By 

H. E. Stockley, - - - AO 
True Peace, - - - 25 
Plain Path, - - . - ,25 
Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1.00 
Life of Isaac T. Hopper,  - - 80 


Mailed 
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The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, } » 
M. H. GARRETT, } Eprtors, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; Cuas. N. Fow er, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., CHas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 








Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. “In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“‘New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace Cars ° e = ‘ ° *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express ¢ ‘ *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . *4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express ° ° .40 a.m. 
Watkins Express i : ‘ 5 3 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . > ° ° = ' R a 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. ‘Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
B=. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . 25.40 p.m. 
MelTyaim . «ow. ts *7.00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation 22.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express . . . ee 740 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 2 . $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . Snie oytel acne - ene 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Phenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, —_— Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

7 except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

“ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 


8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
oo 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 a. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 a On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
Ticket Orricss: J 8: E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 


Lan 


Express on wee 


5 


af 


No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal — eo 
’ 


CHARLES E. PUGH, i 
General Manager.: General Passenger Agent 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples, No Charge. 








"NO. 908 ARCH STREET, D 1X 0 N. PHILADELPHIA, | PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Hanudoomely Bngrossed. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDO auf ELDER. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS, 
__NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


—_____ 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B.GARRETT. __‘Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. _Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of about Two MILL- 
tons. sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE “ea 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. vie Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. Sane 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 1 TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Sepenaes JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 1 The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
L | N D L E Y M . E L K l N 7 0 N : S _ very satisfactory. A careful supervision is nna 
| and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
PU RE P ALM. paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
a | 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
OLD Dry B1ocks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. ment. Bas" When our readers answer an advertiser, 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this a. “oa 


Lindley M. Elkinton, e INCORPORATED 1859. 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. M U T U A L 
NOTICE. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 


OFFIcE: No. 813 ARCH STREET. 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be | —_—_—_—_—_—— 


moderate to Friends’ Schools. FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, THOMAS 2. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 


ame 


SAMUEL B, CHAPMAN, Secretary, 














